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President Bowers who has so ably represented us at home and abroad 
this year was born in Canal Dover, Ohio, November 17, 1855. He obtained 
his degree in medicine at Rush Medical College, February 20, 1883. He 
has been known best by his surgery with Dr. Fabrique at the St. Francis 
Hospital of Wichita. He, however, had made himself known long before 
this by his excellent work in Anthony. Dr. Bowers belongs to the Amer- 
ican Medical Association, the Western Surgical and Gynecological Asso- 
ciation, and of course to the South Kansas Medical Society. 


Topeka, May, 9, §0, 11. Each of us should try to be present at Topeka 
prepared to understand each paper. This can be easily done if each will 
look over the program published last month and then look up his text 
books. If we read our text books thoroughly we shall be ready for any 
essayist who does not give us original matter. The discussions should be 
the best part of the meeting. Instead of sitting like a lot of catechists 
listening to sermons, let us make our meeting a council of war,—a discus- 
sion among peers. (R. R. fare one and one-third, on the certificate plan.) 


Boston, June 4-7. The railroad fare from Kansas City to Boston and 
return will be (probably) only $35.00 or $30.05, depending upon our route. 
Berths in a Pullman costs $8.00 each way. Those who plan to go should 
write us. 
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Resolved. That the Germantown Homeopathic Medical Society of Philadelphia, 
places itself on record as opposed to the manufacture and sale of all patent medicines 
or nostrums of whatsoever sort, and requests all members of the medical fraternity 
to abstain from publishing their articles in any medical journal advertising patent 
medicines or nostrums. 

This society commends all medical journals and all newspaper which abstain from 
advertising patent medicines and nostrums for their campaign against the patent 
medicine and nostrum business. 

The pure-food Commissioner of the State is commended for the work he is accom- 
plishing in this direction, and this Society pledges him its suport in all future efforts 
of the same kind. 

The public is cautioned against the use of patent medicines and nostrums as un- 
scientific and dangerous to the general health and welfare. 


It may be that the passage of such resolutions will do no good, but 
in the opinion of your editor detailed resolutions published in the news- 
papers (even if we have to pay for space) cannot help bringing people to 
to a realizing sense of the folly. Now, let us try it. Send in the clippings 
to the JOURNAL. 


Commissions—There is not one of us who does not feel a contempt 
for the man who gives commissions.—and also, though possibly in lesser 


degree, for the man who receives them. Even though a man may argue 
himself into believing that commissions are justified he nevertheless knows 
in his heart of hearts that the giving of them it is wrong. We hope that 
Kansans will be the first here as elsewhere to right wrongs, and drive the 
practice out of this part of the country. There are men in Kansas City 
(in spite of an oft repeated statement to the contrary) who will not stoop 
to this practice. We believe also that there are consultants in Topeka 
and Wichita who do not give commissions and who do not solicit patron- 
age. It is the duty of the general practitioner to seek out these men and 
let merit rather than graft dictate his choice of a consultant. 


Newspaper Popularity—Continuing our line of thought we cannot 
do better than give here extracts from a talk of Dr. O. P. Davis before the 
Shawnee County Society. Many of our readers will readily understand 
why this is especially appropriate at this time. 

The Roman populace were kept from disquietude by bread and shows. 
The political bosses were able to keep in power by pandering to the popular 
appetities for bread and for sensation. ‘Today we have a new version of 
the “Panem et Circenses’” of Roman times. It is our ultimatum as that 
was theirs. They had to have something to eat and the circus shows to 
look at. We must have something to eat and the papers to read. Bread 
and the newspaper—bread and sensation—food for the same twin hungers 
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as of old without much change in the bill of fare. For it must be con- 
ceded that the main office of the up-to-date newspaper is to feed the pri- 
mordial public desire for that which is startling and sensational; for that 
which will stir the mind from the contemplation of the dull commonplace 
to a pricking up of its ears and a feeling of titillation or shocked sensi- 
bility. We live on our emotions at the sick man is said to be nourished 
by his fever. The ordinary mental diet becomes distasteful and there is 
an insatiate craving for the highly seasoned and putrescent. 

This is the essence of news. News is not the statement of facts and 
events recently happening or about to happen. It is this with. its sup- 
plementation of that which will add aroma or flavor or pungency. 

“Dr. Jones wert to Tecumseh today” is not to be considered news. But take 
the following: 

“Dr. Jones was called professionally to Tecumseh at attend Mr. Timothy Hay- 
seed whe fell from the tower of his windmill. The Doctor made the trip down in his 
new automobile in just three minutes and ten seconds. He reports the patient as 
now out of danger, though it was found that two of the upper cervical vertebrae were 
dislocated and required to be retained in place after being skillfully reduced, by a 
silver wire.” 

This amplification of the original item is recognized as news. It will 
be observed that it deserves attention as such on account of the detailed 
description of the salient points of interest, and the evident authority of 
the information. The reader is caught and his senses thrilled by such an 
item, while the first meagre statements would not cause him a moment’s 
pause. 

Take another example: 

“Mr. Rainy Day was yesterday taken to the Thief-Rogues Hospital to undergo 
an operation.” 

This if put in the paper at all, would probably be printed in some 
obscure column of shop notes as a sort of placebo to a small group of sub- 
scribers who like to see their names in the papers. But it is not for a minute 
to be considered news. In these days it is nothing strange or startling to 
be taken to this celebrated hospital or some other quite as much so, and 
there have cross and longitudinal séctions made of one’s viscera. But dress 
it up a little; find out some of the interesting details, and when it can be 
made to read something as follows, it is news; 

“Mr. Rainy Day, of 711 Holdup street, who has been suffering for a long time 
from some abdominal disease which had defied the diagnostic acurenn of many of 
this city’s most noted physicians, was yesterday taken to the Thief-Rogues Hospital, 
his disease having been successfully diagnosed by Dr. Thief as intestinal obstruction 
with intussusception. The Doctor, ably assisted by Dr. Rogues and by a few of 
Topeka’s most eminent consultants immediately operated, successfully removing six- 
teen feet of intestines, performing also an cleo gastrostomy. This operation is unique, 
in that it is the the first time sixteen feet of intestine have been removed at one sitting 
from a single patient, although Dr. Mademoney who witnessed the operation is re- 
ported to have frequently removed as much as fourteen feet. The patient is on the 
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high road to recovery, and the successful outcome of this operation will be another 
triumph for Dr. Thief, who has been the object of so much vindictive and jealous 
opposition on the part of the local medical profession.” 

The newspaper is always ready to notice important scientifie advance 
in means or method as applied to the treatment of disease, but unfortu- 
nately such scientifie notes are unimportant as news in themselves. It 
js only when they are given as individual interest by attaching to some 
local performance that they become real news. For instance the bald 
statement that the electro magnet has come to be employed largely by 
surgeons for the locating and removal of certain metallic bodies would not 
be of enough interest to be worth printing. It is either too commonly 
known or too abstract a proposition to be intéresting But take some such 
concrete embodiment of the fact as follows and you have an item that 
will command a three deck heading on front page: 


WONDERFUL SURGICAL PERFORMANCE. 


Hidden Forces of Nature Made to Serve the Doctor’s Ends. 





Doctor Hurrah Successfully Removes a Case-Knife From a Man’s Stomach by the 
Aid of a Powerful Magnet. 





The medical and surgical world, as well as the public in general have seldom had 
such a striking demonstration of the utilization of Nature’s hidden powers*to serve 
human necessities as was yesterday made by Doctor Whooper Hurrah at Fallen 
Angel’s Hospital. A young man from a neighboring town had, about eight weeks 
ago, while hurriedly eating his dinner, inadvertently swallowed his table knife. For 
awhile little was though that nothing would come of it, and little attention was paid 
by the friends, to the incident. But later on the development of some dyspeptic 
symptoms he consulted his family physician, Dr. Legg, who insisted on bringing him 
at once to this city where he placed him under the efficient care of Doctor Whooper 
Hurrah whose surgical skill is as widely and favorably known. All efforts to remove 
the offending implement by elimination per vias naturales having proved ineffectual, 
Dr. Hurrah at once resorted to the new and startling procedure cf extraction by mag- 
netic induction, with secondary operation. The magnet was passed by deglutition 
into the stomach with some difficulty, amidst the breathless wonder of onlooking phys- 
icians and representatives of the press. The current was then turned on and the line, 
of magnetic force made to permeate throughout the abdominal cavity. Suddenly 
aloud ‘“‘click’’ was heard. The magnet had forcibly engaged the missing knife and it 
was thus held securely. It was then a simple matter for one with Dr. Hurrah’s skilled 
technique, to open abdomen the and remove the offending object. The patient it is 
understood will make a brilliant recovery. 

Dr. Hurrah in commenting upon this case to the bystanders and representatives 
of the press said he had frequently used the magnet in this manner as an adjivant 
to operative measures, and that on one occasion he had been able to extract the for- 
eign body through the oesophagus. 
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Medicine and bread and the newspaper—Great public necessities «ll, 
but the first and last of this trio thought by some old-fashioned people to 
be antagonistic and incompatible. But we who have been in a position to 
observe can readily see the error of this view. The newspaper is the sure 
and quick way to the public mind. It is made easier to win fame by 
judicious newspaper publicity than to wait for a fame that comes from close 
application to the daily grind. The latter may require years and years of 
waiting, and, at the end of a long and useful and faithful service to the 
community, may still have failed to come, if we aecept the world’s ideal 
of fame. The other way is so easy. Dr. Skinners, newly fledged from 
the college nest, and with feathers still wet from the hatching, takes the 
newer and more direct route to the lofty perch. He bribes the reporters 
or the police, or buys space outright, and thus exploits himself to his 
heart’s content. And some of the older birds, who are restless, some- 
how get about the same kind of advertising, though of course they don’t 
know how these things get into the papers. They would vigorously resent 
and repudiate the idea that they put them in or got them put in, or al- 
lowed them to go in. No doubt these “just growed” like Topsy. 
But all such fame is fictitious and counterfeit. A popularity and fame 
of such manufacture is like that of the speaker vigioroulsy called for at a 
certain political meeting. Every time a new speaker came on a certain 
man bawled out “Henry! Henry! I call for Mr. Henry!” Finally, aiter 
several imterruptions of this kind, a very young man ascended the plat- 
form and began to speak, when again came the call for Mr. Henry. ‘he 
chairman now arose and asked the gentleman to please refrain from further 
calls, as Mr. Henry was now speaking. ‘Is that Mr. Henry?” cried the 
disturber of the meeting. “Why, that’s the little cuss that hired me to 


holler.” 


It is amusing to see the perplexed chagrin that the extensive and 
elaborate descriptions of somebody’s wonderful meical or surgical per- 


or opinion excite when the newspaper ariicie is brought to that 
His face and words protest, but withal they do protest 


formance 
somebody’s eye. 
too much. He does not know how it got in, he will aver, but if put upon the 
rack he is willing to swear that all those wonders did really happen. 

The newspaper is not to blame. The newspaper is run from the count- 
ing-room standpoint. Its business is to supply the public mind with sen- 
sation, fora financial consideration. It is asking too much for it to verify 
and vouch for everything it expects to print. All the better if there is 
some fiction mixed with the truth. Truth is stranger than fiction only 
when it is highly seasoned with the latter. This is the day of fiction. 

The medical profession, however, must decide whether the old tra- 


ditional prejudice against newspaper exploitation shall be ratified in their 
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latter days,and stood up for; whether me icine is to be a trade or amercenary 
pursuit and thereby rightly resorting to the tricks and turns and pretenses 
of the commercial world; or whether it shall declare itself as a great and 
mighty calling, with money as its right and proper due but not its chief 
goal; seorning self praise, and ashamed to be found paying tribute to those 
who sell praise and notoriety by the inch; counting it the proudest and 
most cherished compensation to live and die with the respect of those who 
hold to like opinion, and with the respect of self.* 


The State Board of medical registration proposes to hold an exam- 
ination in Topeka on May 1. Dr. Raines, the secretary, says that the lack 
of funds may prevent their holding their regular June meeting. This of 
course would let all the short term schools get in their graduates but would 
e mpel graduates of the University of Itansas and other full term schools 
to wait until fall for an examination admitting them to practice. Later: 
Dr. Raines has said, however, that he would assume the responsibility for 
announcing an examination on June 12. Your editor wishes to thank 
him for it. 


Poor Pittsburg.—An advertising itinerant has taken possession of 
Pittsburg. ‘The Journal has received columns of clippings from the Pitts- 
burg papers. The only new dodge is that the boy wonder has a physician 

ith hit who is licensed in Missouri. We wonder where the wonder will 
go next. It’ up to our state Board now, and their attitude is given in the 
following letters. 


Dear Docror:— 

We have a “‘freak’’ operating in our midst for the past month or more. The en- 
closed clippings will give you some idea of the methods used. Perhaps I should have 
said ‘‘freaks’’ as there scems to be a company of these people; however, I believe only 
one of them claims to be a bona fide ‘‘doctor’”’ who makes the examinations, diagnoses, 
ete., using this ‘Boy Phenomenon,” as his instrument through which to work his 
“cures.”’ This doctor’s name is A. E. Caulfield, I believe, is a college graduate, and 
holds a license issued by the Kansas State Board of Examiners, dated Jan. 20, 1906. 
They are doing a quack business of the boldest type, and have literally flooded the 
county with their circulars and newspaper advertisements. Investigation and in- 
quiry have shown that their position is simply impregnable, and that there is absolutely 
no chance for any legal action against them—they are sharp enough to keep within 
legal bounds. 

The president of our County Society, Dr. Graves, wrote to the Secretary of the 
State Board of Medical Examiners in regard to this matter, but at last accounts noth- 
*Response to Toast “The Medical Profession and the Newspaper” at the Fifth 
Annual Banquet of the Shawnee County Medical Scoiety, Topeka, Feb. 5, 1906, by 
0. P. Davis, A. B., M. D. 
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ing had been heard from that quarter; they have probably ignored the matter entire- 
ly. Surely the profession, as well at the public in general, should be protected from 
such blatant advertisements as may see fit to impose themselves upon us. It seems 
to me that it is a “slam” upon the community and upon the medical profession in 
particular, that such are permitted to thrive in our midst. 

It might be that the “Journal” the official organ of the medical profession in 
Kansas, might be the proper medium through which these fellows might be adver- 
tised somewhat. There is no telling where they will next “light,’’ and it might be 
well for the various County Societies to know of these operators, so that when their 
precincts are invaded, a warm reception may be prepared forthem. * * * * 


Dear Docror:— 

As I wrote you some time ago, the doctors of our little burg have been some- 
what stirred up over the bold methods of some advertising quacks, headed by one 
‘Dr. A. E. Caulfield. Investigation showed that his position was unassailable from 
a legal standpoint, and that anyone who dared to say or do anything in the matter 
was liable to get into trouble, he being a regular graduate of a Missouri medical col- 
lege, holding a Missouri license, and also a Kansas permit to practice medicine, every- 
thing all right according to law. 


This matter was taken up and discussed informally as our society meeting last 
Monday evening, and I will endeavor to give you the gist of what was learned there. 
Some time ago Dr. H. B. Caffey, city physician, and Dr. C. A. Fisher, county health 
officer, accompanied by the sheriff, called upon the doctor in question, serving sum- 
mons upon him to appear before the Missouri State Board on May 1, to show cause 
why his license should not be revoked, etc. (The gentleman remarked that this was 
not the first time such a paper had been served upon him, and he hoped it would not 
be the last.) This action was in response to some correspondence between the sec- 
retary of the Missouri State Board and Dr. Caffey. They said that they would take 
the matter up for investigation, and asked for more clippings, etc., which would be 
used as evidence against the doctor in the coming trial. In substance they said that 
they would do their duty at their end of the line, and then the Kansas Board could 
have him, ete. 

It would almost seem that the Kansas Board does not want to have anything to 
do in the matter, from the reply which Dr. Graves received to his letter to the secre- 
tary of the Kansas State Board. His reply was very non-committal,—the substance 
of the communication being that according to the ruling of the Attorney General the 
law regulating the practice of medicine does not govern the manner of practice. There 
the physician has met the legal requirements, etc., etc.—that being left wholly with 
the medical societies as to how one shall be governed. He thought we had better 
keep quiet and not air this matter, as it would do more harm than good; that if we 
were to keep quiet we might be able to get the Legislature to amend the laws to cover 
such cases, for if we would air this matter now we might meet strong opposition,— 
etc., etc. 

Now, doctor, I have given you the substance of thir matter, as I remember it. 
It was taken up informally, before the meeting was called to order, Dr. Graves and 
Caffey reading letters from each board. 


Fraternally yours, 


Here is a sample clipping: 


* * * KF K 





KANSAS MEDICAL SOCIETY 
(From the Pittsburg Daily Headlight.) 
Special Notice. 

The management af the Boy Phenomenon have secured offices during their stay 
in Pittsburg at the Courtland hotel, where those withing private treatment may call 
any day during the next two weeks from 10 a. m. to 5 p. m. and receive consultation, 
examination, a thorough diagnosis, and advice by the physician in charge. If found 
curable the price will be named. If the case present an incurable condition it will not 
be accepted. 

Cleverly worded, isn’t it? 

Here is another clipping: 

The boy phenomenon has again been compelled to prolong his stay another week, 
that is, he will receive new patients until Wednesday, Feb. 21st, but will remain longer 
to finish treating those who go under treatment in the meantime. 

Now, those who have not taken treatment, thinking he would not be here long 
enough to effect a cure, may ke assured of his remaining a sufficient length of time to 
give all necessary treatments to produce the same magical results as have been reported 
in the press daily almost since his great advent among us. 

There was also another class of patients who called the past four weeks and had 
consultations but from various reasons were unable to pay the price named. They 
are especially invited to return with their envelopes and take advantage of these greatly 
reduced prices, which are within the means of all. 

Not only has the price of treatment again been reduced, but the consultation fee 
has also been taken off, and now for one week only all consultations are absolutely free. 

The Boy Phenomenon brings to his aid nature’s own vital force, vital magnetism. 
He has something new to offer you. He will not treat you on the same lines upon 
which all the rest have failed, but will cure you by the same treatment by which he 
has cured 87 patients in Pittsburg alone during the last four weeks. Having discharged 
so many patients as permanently cured, he now has more time to devote to new ones. 
But appointments must be made at once, as no cases will be taken after Wednesday 
night at the low fees. Office hours at the Courtland Hotel daily from 10 a. m. to 8 p. m. 





TYPHOID FEVER. 


X. OLSEN, M. D. 
Clay Center. 


In presenting this paper, it is not my purpose to produce here an ar- 
ticle on typhoid fever superior to what we can find in the works of Anders, 


*Read before the Clay County Medical Society, January 10, 1906. 
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Tyson, or Osler, nor to attempt a review of their works. But I wish to 
present the subject from the viewpoint of the country or village practi- 
tioner I have purposely omitted the pathology which is easily obtained 
from any standard text book, and will briefly give the diagnosis and treat- 
ment which I have found to be the most satisfactory where we have no 
hospital facilities nor the services of an expert microscopist to confirm 
our diagnosis; basing my statement on the experience I have had with 
the disease during the few years I have been in practice. 

The diagnosis of typhoid fever is not always an easy matter, owing to 
the fact that several of the chief characteristic symptoms are often ab- 
sent. Often therefore, if our case is an isolated one, it is hard to determine 
at our first visit what we have to contend with and what to say to the 
anxious family who often expect us to be as able to tell them exactly what 
is the matter, as is the expert watchmaker when their timekeeper has sud- 
denly ceased to perform its function. 

Our textbooks tell us of a great number of symptoms, all of which are 
good, yet few, if any, can justly be called pathognomonic. The Widal re- 
action is, beyond a doubt, the most useful when this can be carried out, 
but unfortunately we are not all so situated that we can make use of it. 
We are therefore compelled to rely wholly upon the clinical features for 
our diagnosis. In this section of the country these are often associated 
with the symptoms of malaria, and it is sometimes difficult early in the dis- 
ease to differentiate between the two diseases. Owing to the slow onset 
it is seldom that the physician sees a case of typhiod fever during the first 
few days of the disease, and often not till at the end of the first week. 

When we find apatient with the following symptoms, languor, light 
but persistent, headache, constipation, scanty and high colored urine, 
epistaxis, anorexia, enlarged spleen a noticeable tremor of the tongue 
(which organ has red edges, is pointed and coated) gradually increasing 
fever with a muscular and nervous prostration generally out of propor- 
tion with the other symptoms, we can be reasonably sure that we have on 
hand a case of typhoid fever. The most reliable symptoms which I have 
found are gradual rise of temperature and the peculiar typhoid tongue. 
I have in several instances made the diagnosis on the strength of these 
two symptoms alone The symptoms which I have found to be more un- 
certain are, anorexia, diarrhoea and tenderness and gurgling in the right 
iliac fossae on account of their presence in a number of other diseases; and 
epistaxis and the rose-colored eruption on account of their frequent ab- 
sence. 

The treatment of typhoid fever always possesses great interest for the 
physician, both because of the prevalence of the disease and of its high 
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mortality. Therefore from the earliest knowledge of this disease physi- 
cians have been looking for a specific or, in fact, anything by which they 
could shorten the attack and lessen the number of fatalities. While noth- 
ing like a specific has yet been found, modern investigation and intelli- 
gellt experimentation have taught us to handle this disease in a manner 
to bring better results, make our patients more comfortable, and reflect 
cre lit upon ourselves when compared to the methods of treatment of only 
a few years ago. The prophylactic treatment has gained wonderfully in 
importance during the last few. years Our experience during the late 
war has impressed on our minds the importance which the fly bears in 
spreading the disease, when the excreta or any waste-matter are care- 
lessly left exposed, and the severe epidemic at Ithaca, New York, has 
shown us how important is the subject of the drinking water. Intelligent 
nursing and the rigid enforcement of all the laws of hygiene are of great 
importance in this disease. As soon as the diagnosis is made the patient 
should be put to bed in a large, airy room where ventilation is as near per- 
fect as possible to have it. ‘The bedding and everything about the patient 
should be kept scrupulously clean by changing frequently (all the clothes 
should be boiled.) If the saying that ‘cleanliness is next to Godliness” 
can be applied in any instance it certainly holds true in a case of typhoid 
fever. The excreta should be disinfected promptly or, what is better in 
the country, should be buried and the vessels efficiently sterilized. Let 
us remember that our duty does not cease with the care of the patient, but 
that we also, to a certain extent, are responsible for the welfare of the 
immediate family and the general public From our knowledge of bacter- 
iology we are the ones to employ efficient measures to prevent the pro- 
pagation of the disease. The diet should always be liquid and must be 
nutritious. And, as the digestive capacity is greatly lessened, it should 
be given in small quantities and at short intervals. While it is of great 
importance that the patient be well nourished, great care must be exer- 
cised not to overfeed. Milk, when it can be taken, is one of our best arti- 
cles of diet. Home made extract of beef, butter milk, and home made 
ice cream as well as vegetable broths have proven useful to me. Give the 
patient plenty of water to drink throughout the disease. 

The medicinal treatment is not intended to abort the disease, butis 
indicated to sustain the vital powers, diminish the intensity of the fever 


and arrest, if possible, any untoward symptoms or complications. In the 
beginning of this disease I have found it necessary in nearly every case to 
administer a laxative. For this purpose I have found nothing so good as 
a few doses of the mild chloride of mercury followed by a saline. The mild 
chloride is sometimes made use of later in the disease though salines are 
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used more frequently. On the question of intestinal antiseptics the pro- 
fession is perhaps further divided now than ever before I believe — that 
the theory of intestinal antiseptics is rather far fetched as we dare not give 
any of them in sufficient quantities to domuch good as an antiseptic. What 
I have found to be of more importance is to keep the alimentary canal thor- 
oughly ‘cleaned out. For this I use salines, preferably the granular ef- 
fervescent sulphate of magnesium While we cannot give antiseptics in 
sufficient quantities to destroy the bacilli, | believe they do reduce the 
amount of tympanites and perhaps have some effect on the intestinal ulcer- 
ation. Of the large number of antiseptics recommended I prefer salol. 
and like to give with it small doses of quinine for its tonic effect. The 
sulphocarbolates are used some, but my experience with them has not 
been very satisfactory; they are also too irritating to the stomach. Thera 
have been, from time to time, put on the market newer preparations none 
of which seem to stand the test of experience and are lauded principally 
by the manufacturers. Of the new preparations acetozone, a product of 
P. D. &Co’s, is highly reeommended by some. Yet the use of this substance 
has been too limited to form definite conclusions as to its real clinical value. 
After the first week we must beep a constant watch of the heart. Stimu- 
lants and cardiac tonics should be made use of as soon as the slightest ten- 
dence to cardiac failure is shown. Of these strychnine is the sheet anchor, 
and can be used liberally. Some advocate the use of strychnine from the 
beginning. Another symptom which often demands attention is diarrhoea. 
When the stools become oftener than every five or six hours, I like to use 
large doses of bismuth, with or without opium as indications may demand. 
When the tongue is brown and dry, small doses of ol. terebinth is a good 
remedy to use. 

One of the questions of great importance is that of antipyretics. We, 
who have received our medical degrees during the last few years have had 
instilled into us that high fever must be treated by baths. In fact we have 
gone forth fully intending to employ hydrotherapy in any case of typhoid 
fever that might chance to come opr way. I concede that water is the 
best antipyretic, and that bathing as advocated by Brand in the method for 
reducing temperature, where this can be carried out, and were I engaged 
in a hospital practice, this is the method I should employ. But what are 
we to do with the patient out in the country, that we can see, at best, but 
once a day? If is here that we must use internal antipyretics, for we seldom 
have the advantage of having even an experienced nurse to give the baths 
as we would order them given. Besides, we have to contend with the pre- 
judice which exists among the laity against cold bathing. In such cases 
we must rely on internal antipyretics, the best of which is some member 
of the group of coal tar derivatives. I use either acetanilide or phenace- 
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tin, both of which are not only useful to allay the fever but are soothing 
to the nervous system and act well on the headache which is nearly always 
present. I have seen very little evil effect from either of these drugs when 
adiainistered properly and associated with cardiac stimulants. Of 
course they must not be used promiscuously, and depressing doses must 
substitute for the Brand bath I have employed spray- 
ing the patient all over with an ordinary hand atomizer For this purpose 
I use a mixture of alcohol and water and keep up the spraying from fifteen 
to thirty minutes. This procedure is much superior to cold sponging for 
reducing temperature and is not objectionable to the patient as is the 
cold bath; nor is there any danger of collapse. It is also an excellent 
means for keeping the pores open and skin claen, something that should 


be avoided. Asa 


not be overlooked in treating this disease. 

To sum up the treatment which I advocate is perfect cleanliness and 
the rigid enforcement of the laws of hygiene, close attention to elimina- 
tion, general sustaining measures as good nourishment judiciously given, 
and such remedies as are necessary to meet indications and complications, 
as they arise, always bearing in mind that we are not treating typhoid 
fever but a patient with typhoid fever. When this line of treatment has 
been carefully carried out, I believe we have done our duty till science 
shall reveal to us an antitoxine to enrich our armamentarium with which 
to battle with this disease. 

‘Epitor’s Nore: Stryechnine may be objected to because its action 
is to similar to that of the syphoid toxine. Camphor (12, % neutral “‘solu- 
tion” in oil, P. D. & Co.) is probably a better supporter for the vaso-motor 
The cold rub seems a good substitute for the Brand bath; and the 


system. 
Our author could be more definite in 


rubbing of itself seems beneficial. 
his dictary.) 
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TYPHOID FEVER. 
J. H. GREEN, M. D., 
Galena, Kansas. 
(From the Cherokee County Society). 
\n infection by the bacillus typhosus,most common between the ages 


of 15 and 25 years of age, No age is exempt from this disease. Prevails 
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especially during the autumn but it claims all seasons on its own. Incu- 
bation period from 8 to 23 days. Typhoid fever is caused by a specific 
miero-organism, generally known, from its discoverer,as the Eberth bacillus, 

This bacterium finds its way with food or drink through the mouth 
and stomach into the small intestines, where it develops, produces specific 
lesion and elaborates chemical poisons which induce the symptoms char- 
acteristic of this disease. This bacillus locates in the walls of the intes- 
tines, in the messenteric glands and spleen. Proper bacteriological ex- 
aminations of the spleen, directly after death by culture will develop this 
bacterium in pure culture. This bacillus may and has been found in various 
tissues of the body, the lungs, liver, kidneys, bones, muscles and brain. 
Its lodgement in various parts of the body and long continued existence 
in these localities are accountable for many of the sequels of typhoid fever. 
In rapidly fatal cases it does not cause intestinal ulceration. 

That the Eberth bacillus is. the cause of typhoid fever no longer admits 
of doubt. It may be found in the spleen of every fatal case if proper cul- 
ture is made. It produces a poisonous substance in culture media. The 
blood serum of typhoid patients has an agglutinating action on this bac- 
terum. None of the lower animals are susceptible to this disease. 

Is typhoid fever contagious? If contagious, what per cent of the 
vases are due to personal contact? During the Spanish American war, 
once this fever had made its appearance in a company or regiment, it was 
soon followed by other cases, and where tent infection was investigated, 
it was found that in a tent where one case occurred, more cases nearly always 
developed. Hospital attendants including the medical officers suffered 
to a greater per cent than the men in camps. At all the camps whose his- 
tory I have investigated, near Washington, D. C., Chattanooga, Tenn., 
Knoxville, Tenn., and Camp Meade, Penn., the water supply was free from 
typhoid germs and could not be the cause of the infection. Many regiments 
brought one or more cases to the camps with them, and the sources of 
infection were followed by a regular increase of typhoid fever. Changing 
of camps to new locations was made as often as deemed necessary, but 
this was followed by little or no relief until none were left except immunes. 
Troops free from this infection, when placed in camp where the fever had 
prevailed, developed the disease in%® to 23 days. 

Intestinal disorders (diarrhea) appears to have some effect as a pre- 
ventive of this infection,i-e.,a greater per cent of men who had no preceed- 
ing intestinal disease suffered from this infection than of those who had 
had diarrhoea, why this was true is not certainly known. Dr. Victor C. 
Vaughan, of Michigan, one of the commissioners sent from Washington to 
investigate this infection during the Spanish-American war, said recently 
when speaking on this subject, “I formerly held the view that 95 per cent: 
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of the typhoid fever was transmitted by drinking water, and as a teacher had 
insiructed my classes for years; in fact the commission went to the var- 
ious military camps impressed with the belief that the water supply was at 
fault; but the experiences and information collected by the commission 
led me radically to change my views. I believe now that the spread of the 
disease was largely by personal contact. From the observations made 
I reached the conclusion that under the conditions maintained in military 
camps, personal contract was responsible for the spread of the disease in 
about 66 per cent of the cases.’’ These facts being true as to military camps, 
why may they not be true in civil life? Only a word as to a condition 
named typho-malarial fever by a one time surgeon,general of the U. S. 
Army and who lived to repent that he had made so great a mistake, and 
it is still inuse to hide the ignoranceof some of the medical profession. In 
only two cases examined by the commission sent to the camps by the 
surgeon general of the U. S. Army was a double infection found, and a few 
doses of quinine caused the disappearance of the malarial germ. In not a 
few cases of typhoid fever, chills, and sweats occur, but to the mind of 
the writer, these are due to a septic condition and not to malarial infection. 
As to diagnosis or rather the means of diagnosis, we have the same stere- 
otyped set of symptoms that have been described and on which since 
typhoid fever was first given a specific name in 1829. Most of the profes- 
sion rely on them yet. There are two other helps in diagnosis, viz: The 
the microscope and the Widal reaction. The first few of us possess, and 
fewer have the facilities for the Widal test. Of the original Widal test I 
have nothing to say, as it is impracticable in the absence of a laboratory 
and means of culture, with proper media. There is a modification of this 
test which if proven may be of use to the average practitioner. This is 
a microscopic Widal test. Dried blood or blood serum may be used in 
this test. The first step is to prepare or procure a solution of typhoid 
bacillus in sterile salt solution, with glycerine and carbolic acid. The 
procedureasfollows: Viz: collect say one gram of blood in a small tube. 
After the blood has stood for one or two hours filla small tube to one eubie 
centimeter with sterile salt solution. With a capillary pipette graduated 
in 1-100 of a ec., enough serum is drawn up to make with the salt solution 
the dilution required. The pipette with the contained serum inserted 
into the test sube and thoroughly washed out with the salt solution. From 
another dropper enough of the typhoid suspension is added to make 2 
ec in the tube. Cover the mouth of the tube with non absorbent cotton, 
invert once or twice, and set in a dark place. Within $ hour to 24 hours, 
if the reaction is positive, depending upon the dilution of the serum, used 
and its agglutinating powers, a marked granularity of the fluid in the tube 
will be noted. Following this will be seen distinct clumps beginning to 
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sink,and at the conclusion of the reaction, the fluid above will be limpid 
and free from clumps and the point of the test tube will contain a small, 
white, flocculent, mass of agglutinated bacilli. This is known as the Widal 
test as modified by Dr. Borden. For a full detailed statement see the Med- 
ical News for March 18, 1905. 

Aloin is also a test for blood in typhoid fever and may be useful in 
detecting hemorrhages, before they would be detected by other means. 
The treatment of typhoid fever changes so frequently that we scarcely 
know when we have the last approved treatment. Cold baths or cold spong- 
ings with intestinal antiseptics hold the center of the field at this date. 
30 years ago large doses of quinine was the treatment par excellence and 
the higher the temperature the larger the dose. Since that time veratrum 
veride, aconite, mountain sage, and a long list of other antipyretics have 
passed in review and to oblivion. But to my mind the most serious matter 
in the treatment of typhoid fever is over medication; in many cases to 
treat the friends and relatives more than the patient. You have no doubt 
found that the friends and relatives require more active treatment than 
the patient. Less medication, more food and more intelligent nursing 
will be followed by better results. But in many cases, unless you 
medicate enough to please the friends, you will be dismissed from the case, 
and after a time you will learn from some source that somebody,relative 
or friend, knew you “was not trying to break” the fever because you were 
not giving enough medicine, or as more likely expressed, “you was 
doin’ nothin’ to break it up.’”’ This is the place where bread pill or blank 
granules, white, one hour and pink the next come in play, with the injunc- 
tion to punctuality in administering each color at exactly the right 
minute. 





ELECTROLYTIC DISSOCIATION: ION ACTION OF CHEMIC 
SALTS* 


B. D. EASTMAN, M. D. 
Professor of Materia Medica and Therapeutics, Kansas Medical 
College, Topeka, Kansas. 


(A compilation and adaptation from several authors.) 


Since the time when the accepted theory of physics was confined to 
the idea of four elements, fire, air, earth, and water, the various depart- 


*Read before the Shawnee County Medical Society. 
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ments of science have made wonderful progress. The conceptions of 

physical, chemical and electrical manifestations necessarily change to meet 

the requirements of new discoveries and demonstrations. The stamp of 

evolution is surely upon these changes and progressions. We cannot 

foretell the developments of the future but we should study and if possible 
mprehend the present. 

\ comparatively recent theory which throws light upon many abstruse 
facts and explains many phenomena heretofore inexplicable, is the theory 
of Electrolytic Dissociation propounded by the celebrated electro-chemist 
Arrhenius. According to this theory those salts which in solution conduet 
electricity, electrolytes, when dissolved are separated or dissociated, in part 
at least, into their component parts called ions and it ts by means of these 
ions Which are charged with positive or negative electricity that the so- 
lution is electrolytic. For example, pure sodium chloride does not con- 
duct electricity, neither does distilled air—free water; but when sodium 
chloride is dissolved in distilled water the solution is electrolytic because 
of the sodium and chlorine ions. 

It must not be supposed that the sodium and the chlorine exist as 
such, in the water. They are in some way combined, amalgamated or as- 
sociated with positive and negative electricity and thereby become car- 
riers of the electrie current. The positively charged ions, going to the 
"negative pole are called “Kations” and those charged With negative elec- 
tricity and going to the positive pole are termed “anions.” In an ordinary 
solution of sodium ions and chloride there are therefore, molecules of sodium 
chloride, sodium ions and chlorineions. The weaker the solution the more 
complete the dissociation up to a dilution representing a grammolecule in 
1000 litres of water, when dissociation is complete. 


Several liquids are dissociants, but water is the most powerlul and 
° 


most universal. 

There are many reasons for adopting this theory of which I will nien- 
tion only one. All solvents lower the freezing point of water equally, 
namely; 1.89° C for each grammolecule per litre. For instance, the molee- 
ular weight of sodium chloride is 58.4 hence 58.4 grams per liter will lower 
the freezing point 1.89° C. A solution of sodium chloride containing 0.584 
grams per liter is one one hundredth the strength of the former and might 
be expected to depress the freezing point one one hundredth as much, 
namely 0.0189° C, but such a solution does actually depress it 0.03° C, 
almost twice its proportional amount. In other words it acts as if there 
Were present nearly double its proportional numbers of molecules. Whence 
come these additional molecules? By the dissociation theory each ion 
acts like a molecule and the discrepancy is explained. 
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Chemically, it is the ions which are active. A simple experiment will 
show this. Dissolve pure hydrochloric acid in benzine and put a common 
nail therein, there will be no action. Dissolve pure hydrochloric acid in 
water, place a nail in the solution and violent chemic action follows. In 
the first instance benzine not having any dissociating power, there are no 
ions to act on the metal, in the second, some of the acid is dissociated, both 
H and Cl ions are present and are chemically active. 

It follows from this theory that dry electrolytes are in the moleculer 
state and chemically inactive, ions alone being capable of entering into 
chemic combination. 

Prof. Hopkins of Washington University says: 

“It has been shown by the most careful and patient workers, that thoroughly 
dry ammonia gas and thoroughly dry hydrochloric acid do not react to form ammon- 
ium chloride, and may be separated after mixing in a thoroughly dry receiver. Per- 
fectly dry sulphuric acid has been shown not to act upon perfectly dry metallic sodium. 
Dry hydrogen and dry chlorine may be mixed and exposed to sun light without ex- 
plosion. Dry chlorine does not combine with dry metals, not excepting potassium 
and sodium. Dry acids will not form salts with dry bases. But allow the slightest 
trace of water vapor to enter the field in any of these cases and immediately action 
takes place.”’ 

What part does the water play? It is the dissociant or cause for the 
breaking down of the molecules into ions, thereby making chemical action 
possible. 

The development of the theory of electrolytic dissociation introduces 
a new and very important factor in the therapeutics of Chemic salts and 
necessitates a reconstruction of our views upon this subject. Chemic salts 
may act in two ways; as salts and asions. Salt action considered 
in a former paper is a physical phenomenon, osmosis, ion action 
to be considered in this paper, is a chemical action. Some salts, notably 
the non absorbable, have only salt action; but the soluble electrolytes 
have both salt and ion acfion, the relative proportion of the two depend- 
ing upon the degree to which the solution is diluted. In general, medicinal 
solutions are not diluted to the extent of causing complete dissociation. 
Dissociation is practically complete when a grammolecule is dissolved 
in 1000 liters of water. Ina one per cent solution of sodium chloride about 
one-fifth of the salt is molecular and four-fifths dissociated into ions. The 
Na-ions is charged with positive electricity, goes to the negative pole 
and is the Kation, the Cl ion is charged with negative electricity, goes to 
the positive pole and is the anion. At the moment of giving up its charge 
of electricity the ion becomes an atom but immediately forms a new com- 
bination Ions are in constant motion and lose the connection which exists 
between the atoms in the solid state. 

In blood serum the P ions are not combined with the K ions nor the 
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Cl ions with the Na ions but all four are present independently. It is 
therefore incorrect to speak of potassium phosphate or of sodium chloride 
in the blood. When a dilute solution of sodium hydrate is swallowed and 
neutralized by the gastric juice it is not sodium chloride and water which 
are formed. The sodium hydrate dissociates into Na and hydroxyl ions; 
the hydrochlroric acid into H and Cl ions, the H and hydroxyl ions form 
water and Na and Cl ions remain in the ion state. 

In discussing salt action it was shown that absorbable salts, no matter 
in what concentration administered, would be taken into the blood in 
isotonic concentration, which is in general somewhat stronger than the 
point at-which electrolytes are completely dissociated. Hence there will 
be salt action, physical (osmosis) for the comparatively few molecules 
and ion action (chemic) for the many ions. While every salt proportion- 
ally to its dissociation will have both sait action and ion action, in many 
vases the ion action is so much the more powerful that the general salt 
action is entirely obscured. It makes no,difference how or in what concen- 
tration strychnine sulphate is introduced into the system, the salt action 
is utterly insignificant and the ion action of the strychnine upon the nerve 
structures, especially of the spinal cord is the only one recognized. 

In the large group of drugs and poisons classed by Sollmann (who 
follows Bucehheim) as the ‘‘muscle nerve group” that is all those poisons 
whose main action is not local but which being absorbed act upon the central 
nervous system, the peripheral nerves, the heart and vessels, glands, in- 
testines and skeletal muscles and which includes the alkaloids, cyanides, 
ptomains, leucomains, toxalbumins, toxins, etc., most of them organic, 
the specific action is so strongly marked that none other is observed. On 
the other hand, in the case of milder ions, K, Cl, ete., the ion action may 
be overlooked. The ion action can not be demonstrated on living animals. 
If injected in hyperisotonic solution the salt action obscures, if given in 
weak solution the salts are excreted too rapidly to effect appreciable ion 
action. But the importance of the ion action, even of those ions formerly 
considered indifferent, as Na, is gradually being appreciated. 

Salt action on body cells and ion action as well, barring local chemic 
action, can only occur when a soluble substance enters the. blood by ab- 
sorption. But certain soluble ions can not be absorbed, and the action of 
such must be entirely local. Why some ions are absorbable and others 
are not, can not be explained. An interesting observation points to some 
striking analogies between the absorption of ions by intestines and muscles 
and by soap, although the real bearing of these analogies is not compre- 
hended. 

If a frog’s muscle be placed for 18 hours in isotonic solutions of dif- 
ferent salts, it might be expected that the muscle would neither gain nor 
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lose in Weight. But this is not the case. In sodium chloride the gain 
be 7 per cent. In potassium chloride the gain will be 40-50 per cent. 
calcium chloride the loss will be 25 per cent. In lithium chloride 
will be no change. Equally inexplicable is the faet that soap behaves } 
actly like muscles to these solutions. 

The cause of the rhythmic contraction of the heart has long bee: 
matter of doubt and dispute. It is now believed to be the stimulat 
of the Nations, sodium, potassium, and calcium, the sodium ions be 
by far the most numerous but both the others in small quantities being 


sential. A frog’s heart will beat a long time if placed in the blood serun 


an herbiverous animal. If placed in an isotonie solution of a non 
ciable compound as sugar or urea it quickly stops. In an isotonie solut 
of Na the beats continue longer and very much longer if small proporti: 
if IX and Ca salts be added, neither being efficient by itself. 

Sea animals will live in sea water in which the normal amount oi 
Cl has been doubled; but they die speedily in a solution of Na Cl in p 
water isotonic with sea water; whereas thev live if small proportions 
Cl and Ca Cl be added, one alone not sufficing. This demonstrates 
the Cl ion is of little importance but that Na, KK and Ca ions are all req 
to sustaining life 

In contradistinction to salt action which is physical, ion action 
chemical. There is every reason to believe that in the protoplasm N: 
exists as a sodium albuminate and albumin chlorid. Indeed the combi 
tion of iron in hemoglobin is a well known example of the altered stat 
an element in organie combination. Animals require proportional \ 
large amount of Na with small quantities of KK and Ca. For land 
Na is not essential but Kis absolutely necessary and ean not be repk: 
hy any other alkali metal. \ consideration of these facts touching 
action on the heart and ipon animal life opens a startling vista to the 
logical student, in that it suggests the very important, possible lifegiy 
function of electricity. Two of the Kations essential to rhythmie contrac 


f{ 


1e tWo Most powerfully electrifie 


of the heart, IX. and Na stand as tl 
the ations and the third Ca, is but slightly less powerful. Inasmur 
the ion is made up in part of electricity and those essential toanima 
carry the heaviest charges of electricity, it is apparent that electricit 
close to, if indeed, it be not in fact the vital principle itself. 

The specific action of all electrolytic salts, is in all probability prod 
by the ions and not by the molecules, which as shown in a previous p 
are responsible for salt action (osmosis). 

It has been shown by competent observers that the bactericidal }. 
of electrolytes is dependent upon the extent of dissociation and the nu 


of ions present. Equimolecular solutions of mercury salts accordi 
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degree of electrolytic dissociation stand as follows: Hg Cl s, 
br, Hg (CNI)., Hg 1., Hg Cy , and their bactericidal powers stand 
1e same order. Hence as bactericides, they depend upon the number 


oO 


ions in the solutions. Hg Cl, contains the largest number and, has 
strongest germicidal action. Hg Cy , is least dissociable, has the 
st Hg ions and is only one-fourth as efficient as the former, just the 
rary to What might be supposed on account of toxicity of the cvanides. 

The germicidal effects of the silver lalts, in like manner depend upon 

\gions. If Hg Cl, or Ag Na . be dissolved in absolute alcohol (or in 

r solvents which cause but slight dissociation and therefore develop 
but few ions) they have no effect on anthra spores. — Dissolved in water 
they are powerfully toxie to these spores. With albumen, mercuric 
chloride forms a precipitate which readily dissolves in sodium this sul- 
phate forming a complex salt devoid of toxic properties and unable to in- 
hibit fermentation because is does not dissociate. But if administered to 
eol blooded animals it slowly decomposes and dissociable salts are formed 
which slowly poison the animal. If given to warm blooded animals the 
decomposition oceurs so much more rapidly that the toxic effect is almost 
equal to the mercuric chloride itself. 

The action of salts depending upon ions, the intensity varies with 
the rate of dissociation; e. g., chlorides and nitrates of heavy metals which 
dissociate readily are much more active locally than the sulphates and 
organic salts which dissociate less rapidly, provided all are equally soluble 
and have no special characteristics, as deliquescence. Certain organic 
compounds of silver (protargal, ete.) dissociate only as other compounds 
are slowly formed; hence are less irritating than salts of the strong acids. 
The irritation produced by subcutaneous injection of mercury salts is 
lessened in a similar manner. 

The eacodylates differ from the arsenous salts because they do not 
liberate the arsenic ion until decomposed in the body and their action 
is therefore,more continuous and less irritating. Some new germicides, 


. . ‘ . . . . . 
proteids or organic compounds, are less readily dissociated, hence less irri- 


tating. but less effective as germicides. 

When two salts, having one ion in common, as mercuric chloride and 
sodium chloride are dissolved together, dissociation is considerably reduced, 
Such solutions will be less irritating and less germicidal than solutions of 
a single salt but for hypodermic injection as in syphilis, such double solution 
is preferable. Dissociation explains why such bodies as ferro-cyanides 
have the effects neither of iron nor cvanogen, for neither iron nor cyanogen 
ions .re formed in solution. 

i'n the use of iodine salts for certain therapeutical purposes, any salt 
‘an ve used with the same iodine effect, provided the number of I ions be 
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the same. But the effect of the Kations must be reckoned with; potas- 
sium ions are directly poisonous to muscles, nerves and protoplasm and 
potassium salts therefore more depressing ‘than sodium. The stron- 
tium salt is least irritating because it must be decomposed in the stomach, 
the iodine ions are slowly developed and therefore this salt is less efficient. 

If a muscle be immersed from one to three minutes in a weak solution 
of certain electrolytes, it is not affected during immersion but upon being 
withdrawn into air, C O 4, oil, sugar solution, etc., it contracts powerfully. 
If the nerve connected with the muscle be itself alone put into one of 
these solutions (without immersing the muscle) the muscle begins to twitch 
in about five minutes and finally goes into tetanus. If the nerve be taken 
out of the solution contractions cease, showing that the solution causes 
an increase of irritability of the nerve. This fact, that certain ions are 
capable of bringing about forms of irritability in nerves and muscles which 
do not exist normally, may perhaps furnish the explanation of a number 
of morbid phenomena (neuroses, hysteria) in which the motor and sensory 
reactions of the patient are modified. 

It appears to be well substantiated that it is the ion which is effective 
chemically, electrically and biologically and that the germicidal action of 
electrolytes is also due to the ions. Analogy indicates that the therapeutic 
effect of electrolytes is dependent upon the ions. It is however impossible 
to demonstrate such action upon living subjects and we must be content 
for the present, at least, with the theory of ion action. This conclusion 
does not destroy all the empirical and clinical knowledge which has been 
gained in the therapeutic use of such salts, but it better explains the manner 
in which such action is brought about, than any other theory which has 
been advanced. Time does not admit of applying this theory to a consid- 
eration of the details of the action of different ions and this general discus- 
sion must suffice. To students of both physical and vital phenomena this 
theory is wonderfully attractive and satisfactory, and we may expect that 
in the future it will be better understood and more clearly demonstrated. 


SOCIETY NEWS 


The Crawford County society met February 5, at the offices of Drs. 
Williams, Blair and Caffey, with the following members present: Drs. 
Graves,§ Bogle, Munson, McLaren, Caffey,* Steele, Tinder,} of , Engle. ale, 
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McDonald, Dickinson, Blair, Harper and yjWm. Williams. There is noth- 
ing which will keep the profession so up-to-date in methods of diagnosis 
and treatment of diseases, and which will bring the doctors so in touch 
with each other, as meeting occasionally and discussing methods and treat- 
ment of the various prevailing diseases in our midst. The following papers 
were presented: “Pneumonia,” by Dr. H. H. Bogle. “ Diphtheria,’ by 
Dr.Wm. Williams. The discussions following each paper were both in- 
teresting and instructive and each member went away feeling that a very 
profitable evening had been spent. It was decided to give each of the 
doctors in turn an opportunity to entertain the society , and the March 
meeting will be at the offices of Drs. Bogle, Dickinson & Stelle. Dr. R. C. 
Graves, president of the society, presided. 
F. A. Harper, Secretary. 


Norton and Decatur Counties met at Jenning, March 6 with the follow- 
ing program. Informal reception; ‘‘Parenchymatous nephritis, diagnosis 
and treatment,” C. G. Brethouwer, M. D.; Discussion, C. W. Cole, M. D. 
“Pneumonia,” C. 8. Kenney, M. D.; Discussion, R. H. Smith, M. D. Round 
table discussion. General Clinic. 

C. S. Kenney, Secretary. C. W. Cots, President. 


Western Kansas—On January 10th, 1906, the Western Kansas (County) 
Medical Society was organized at Colby, Kansas, with the following mem- 
bers and officers. President Dr. V. C. Eddy, Colby; Vice President, Dr. 
D. R. Storer, Gunter; Secretary, Dr. F. A. Cormichael, Goodland; Treasurer, 
Dr. C. M. Miller, Oakley. Board of Censors: Dr. Wm. Beaver, Colby; 
Dr. W. J. Lewis, Gem; Dr. C. 8. Morsh, Menio. Delegates not elected. 
Members: Dr. Eddy, Dr. Beaver, Colby; Dr. H. A. Strong, Winona; 
Dr. C. S. Marsh, Menlo; Dr. R. D. Stoner, Quinter; Dr. W. J. Lewis, Gem; 
Dr. F. H. Smith, Dr. F. A. Carmichael, Dr. A. C. Gulick, Goodland; Dr. 
C. M. Miller, Oakley. A banquet was give the meeting physicians at the 
Opelt hotel after which an interesting program was rendered. The or- 
ganization includes Sheridan, Thomas, Gove, Logan, Wallace, and Sher- 
man counties, and expects amembership of about 25. Meetings are quar- 
terly. I’. A. CARMICHAEL, Secretary. 


Clay County program for March 14, 1906, promptly at eight o’clock 
p.m. Nervous Disease, ‘““Neurasthenia,’ Dr. Walter M. Droll, Barnes. 
Surgery, ““Non-Strangulated Inguinal Hernia with the Modern Radical 
treatment of this condition,’ Major Surgeon J. M. Danister, Fort Riley. 
Internal Medicine, ““Are we making anp progress in the advancement of 
Internal medicine.” Dr. R.A. Stewart, Idana. Discussions by the doctors 
present. Refreshments. The wives are always welcome. 

Dr. T. E. Scowarz. 
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Shawnee County—I wish to make a report for the Journal in rega: 
to what our Shawnee county medical society has been doing. The anm 
banquet and election of officers was held at the National hotel, Tope! 
February 5, 1906, and the following officers elected: O. P. Davis, pri 
ident; W. C. MeDonough, vice president; J. P. Lewis, treasurer; Corb 
I. Judd, secretary. 
March 5, 1906, the society held its regular monthly meeting wit! 
the following program. ‘Blood Examinations,’ 8S. A. Hammel, M. D.; 
Discussion opened by Sara Greenfield, M. D. Reports and presentatio 
of cases. ,Recurrent carcinonia of breast, treated by X-ray; epithelionia 
of the cheek treated by X-ray.These last two cases were to be treated 
by me but inclement weather made it impossible for the parties to be pres- 
ent. The committee on program, O. P. Davis, W. C. MeDonough, and 
Corban E. Judd have decided to issue small folders containing the names 
of the members of the society and the program for the entire year. | 
have delayed making this report hoping to be able to send you the year’s 
program at the same time, but I find it impossible to get it completed for 
a week or ten days so will mail you one as soon as possible. You will 
see by our program that each month we are going to try to increase the 
interest in our meeting by having interesting cases presented for examina- 
tion and discussion. 

e ve found some irregularity in our affiliation with the state society so 
the following committee was appointed to report on the constitution and 
by-laws and suggest any desired amendment: Drs. Wehe, Alkire and Judd. 
At the April meeting we will legally adopt the constitution and by-laws 
and apply for a charter. We shall also change our annual meeting to Dee- 
eember instead of our regular time in February to comply with the new 
constitution and by laws. After this I will see that you get a regular 
monthly report. At our March meeting Drs. Alkire, Davis and Judd 
were appointed a committee to institute a modern system of bookkeeping 
by the card system for our secretary. 

You should be congratulated for issuing such a fine Journal. The last 
one seems better than ever. 
; CorBan I. Jupp, Secretary. 


Southeast Kansas Society.—was called to order by the president, Dr. 
M. F. Jarrett at Fort Scott, March6.1906. Dr. Clark of Laevgne read a 


paper on drugs as a physician’s reliance; Dr. A. J. Roberts of Fort Scott, 
one of Dietetics; Dr. Burnett of Kansas City one on Pathology and _ bis 
own method of treating morphine addiction; Dr. Walthall of Paola, one 


on the rational treatment of pneumonia; Dr. Pearse then presented his 
views and his reasons for believing that there is no medical treatment for 
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apperlicitis. At the evening session Dr. Payne of Fort Scott discussed 
Tuberculosis; Dr. Caffey of Pittsburg, read a paper on Should physicians 
preser'be, patent medicines? On this last point there was some difference 
of oprions brought out by the discussion. Dr. Fleming presented a case of 


Transposition of the thoracic viscera. 


ie following resolutions were presented and adopted: 1. Resolved, 
that we, the members of the second district branch of the Kansas Med- 
ical Society, indorse the crusade which the American Medical Association 
is making against the nostrum evil through the JouRNAL and the Council 
on Pharmacy and Chemistry which has been formed for the purpose of 
investigating and reporting on the non-official preparations. 2. Re- 
solve. that we applaud the good work already done by Collier's Weekly 
and the Ladies Home Journal by educating their readers in regard to the 
real patent medicine fraud, and for excluding from their advertising pages 


all objectionable matter. 3. Resolved, that we assist in this crusade 
by refraining from the use of these secret preparations whose composi- 
tions and limitations are unknown to us. 

it was decided to continue the present organization and the officers 
for the coming vear were elected as follows: President, Dr. I. E. Liggett, 
Oswego: vice president, Dr. Ik. B. Cummings, Bronson; secretary, Dr. A. 
J. Roberts, Fort Seott; treaurer, Dr. Jewell, Moran. The next meeting 
was appointed for Pittsburg in September. 


Rice County Society met in joint session with Barton county February 
15 at Sterling, Rice county, at 11 o'clock. The Rice county fraternity 
held 2 short business session in which a letter from Dr. Clark of Wichita 
was read asking some of the Rice county doctors to read papers before 
the South Kansas society. Dr. Staats of Bushton, Dr. C. E. Fisher of 
Lyons and Dr. P. P. Truehart of Sterling were selected . Business ad- 
journed for dinner at Hotel Jennings. After dinner met in joint session with 
Dr. Spears of Barton county in the chair. Dr. Koch of Horsington being 
absent Dr. Morrison of Great Bend read his paper on pneumonia and its 
complications. Dr. P. P. Truehart of Sterling read a paper on Intestinal 
Obstruction. Both papers were pronounced by all as among the best 
papers ever read before either society and brought out quite lengthy dis- 
cussions. Dr. Tiffany of Kansas City was present and gave a demonstra- 
tion on comparative histology.of the eve and also showed a very interest- 
ing cease. Those present from Barton county were R. H. Meade, E. E. 
Morrison, O. P. MePherson, Ed. Atkins, Spears, from Hutehinson, H. C. 
Welsh: Wichita, D. W. Basham; Salina, W.H. Harvey; Larned, E. E. 
Koour; Raymond, Bressler; Sterling, Drs. Van Pattetf and Gray. Those 
present irom Rice county were E. C. Fisher, L. E. Vermillion, P. P. True- 
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hart, C. E. Fisher, Curry M. Truehart, A. E. Bodenhamer; from Waliace 
county, Drs. Koons, Staats, Ross, J. 8. McBride, C. J. Forney, = ‘this. 
was pronounced by all a day well spent. 

C. J. Forney, Secretary. 


The Douglas County Medical Society met in regular session in the 
Court house, Lawrence, Kansas, February 6th, 1906. Members present, 
Drs. Naismith, H. T. and G. W. Jones, Clark, Phillips, Simmons, Sudler, 
Chambers, Harvey and Blair. Associate members, Profs. Sayre, Barber, 
McClung, and Emerson. Visitors, Dr. Laslett and Kenner. Drs. Gifford, 
Sudler, Anderson and Carl Phillips were elected to membership. Prof. 
Herbert Emerson of the Kansas University then read a very inter- 
esting paper on ‘‘Ferments” which was discussed by Prof. Sayre and others. 
Dr. Charles J. Simmons gave a short talk presenting Vaughan’s theory 
of immunity. Dr. George A. Hamman, who had been assigned Ehrlick’s 
side chain theory, not being present, Prof. Barber very kindly consented 
to take his place, and in a very pleasing manner illustrated his talk on black 
board. Dr. E. D. F. Phillips then entertained us on the subject of ‘‘Bile.” 
which among other things, brought a discussion of gaslltones. Our president, 
Dr. James Naismith ‘‘made good” in keeping close to the program and 
using all the time profitably, and all went away feeling that it ‘‘was good to 
have been there.” 

E. J. Buatr, Secretary. 

(The above was received too late for last issue.) 

The Douglas county Medical Society held its regular meeting in the 
Court house, Lawrence, Kansas, Tuesday, evening, March 6th, 1906. Mem- 
bers present, Emley, Clark, Naismith, Chambers, G. W. Jones, Sudler, 
Bailey, McClung, Sayre, and Blair. Dr. A. W. Clark reported a case of 
case of Cerebro-spinal-meningitis, as, the result of disease of this middle 
ear; the case was given over to Christian Science Healers, death was the 
result. Prof. McClung discussed the paper (which was to have been read) 
on “Maternal Impressions;” the Professor seemed to think that this sub- 
ject would admit of a very great amount of thought and research work 
before much could be said in its favor. Dr. Chambers discussed the paper 
(which we did not have) on Echinacea; it was thought by the doctor to 
have some merits, and should have a place with Hydrogen Peroxide and 
like preparations. Prof. Sayre had given this drug some attention and 
with Dr. Chambers was of the opinion that it has some merits. \ansas 
seems to be the home of this plant, tons of it being gathered cach year from 
her plains. ; 

Dr. Crumbine of Topeka, was present, representing the State Board 
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of Health, and joined in the several discussions, also gave an account of 
some of the trials with which the Board had to deal; education and more 
legislation, was in his opinion, necessary, giving the Board of Health more 
power, before great results could be expected. 

The ‘Pure Food Bill” now pending passage in Congress was taken up 
and discussed, Profs. Bailey and Sayre gave the results of some very in- 
teresting investigationsmade by them along this line. Prof. Sayre said, 
“Jt is not so much from the ‘Nostrums’ although they are bad enough, but 
from self medication, that we should pray to be relieved” it is in this that 
an heinous crime is committed. Our society is very fortunate in having 
a large associate membership, largely members of the faculty of the Kansas 
university, who give a large part of their time to original research work, 
and are not at all backward in responding when we request their services, 
The busy practitioner has but little time to give to this kind of work. Prof. 
Barber has kindly consented to entertain us at our next meeting and has 
taken for his subject, “The Distribution of Typhoid Fever in Lawrence.’’ 
This can not fail to be of special interest to the members of our society, as 
Prof. Barber is eminently fitted to handle this subject, being a bacteriologist 
of recognized ability. 

Our president, Dr. Naismith, appointed Drs. Emley, Chambers and 
Bailey, to prepare resolutions on Senate Bill No. 88, called the Hepburn 
Pure Food Bill, the following report by this committee was unanimously 
adopted, viz: ‘Resolved that it be the sense of the Douglas County, 
Kansas, Medical Society, (whose membership includes the Medical and 
Chemistry faculties of the University of Kansas) that the U. S. Senate 
bill No. 88, being the Hepburn Pure Food bill,should become a law, that the 
Secretary communicate our wishes in this matter, to the congressmen 
from Kansas, requesting their favorable consideration and support.” 

KE. J. Buar, Secretary. 


South Kansas Society—The program committee of the South Kansas 
Medical Society is planning the largest and best program in the history 
of the society. The meeting is to be held in Wichita April 17-18. There 
will be surgical clinics during the forenoon of April 17 and Dr. Jos. Miller 
of Chicago will give a medical clinic during the session. The following papers 
have already been promised: 1. Rupture of Bladder, Dr. F. A. Besley, 
Chicago; 2, Hepato-ptosis, Dr. J. F. Binnie, Kansas City; 3, Caesariam Sec- 
tion, Dr. H. C. Crowell, Kansas City; 4, Retro-deviation of Uterus, Dr. A. 
E. Hertzler, Halstead; 5, Gall stones, Dr. 8. S. Haury, Newton; 6, Diagnosis 
of conditions calling for Nephrotomy and Nephrectomy, Dr. J. Block, 
Kansas City; 7, Spina bifida, Dr. L. P. Warren, Clearwater; 8, Intestinal 
Obstruction, D. P. P. Truehart, Sterling; 9, Diphtheria, Dr. Staats, Bush- 
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ton: 10, A Plea for a higher degree of fraternal practice among physi. ians, 
Dr. F. T. Johnson, Cottonwood Falls; 11, Acute Osteomyelitis, Dr. «. E, 
Fisher, Lyons; 12, Paper, Dr. Virgil Beavers, Hutchinson; 13, Significance 
of Blood Examinations to General Practitioner and Surgeon: Sympx ium, 
(a) Secondary anaemias, Dr. T.B. Lyons, Wichita; (b) Pernicious anaemia 
Dr. E. S. Hymer, Wichita: (¢) Leukaemia, Dr. Hutchinson, Wichita: 
(d) Significance of Leucocytosis, Dr. D. I. Maggard. Other papers have 
been promised, the titles of which have not yet been sent in. The full 
program will be printed and mailed about April Ist. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


Wichita, Kansas, March 16, 1906 
To the Editor:—Inclosed find letter from Henry O. Marey. — Kxindly 


publish same, also in addition mention the following: 


| 


The above letter is worthy of consideration by the profession o! the 


State of Kansas, and I wish the members of the House of Delegates. would 
consider the matter that when the subject is taken up at the annual meeting 
they will be prepared to act promptly. I have thought it wise for each 
county society to contribute as they may see fit and be prepared to make 


the donation at the annual meeting, in this way a small contribution from. 


each member will make a good showing for the proposed contributions of 
the State in general. I especially ask the Presidents of the several County 
Societies to bring this matter before their societies before the annual meeting 
convenes, and each County Society will be asked to report the amount col- 
lected for above purpose. Fraternally, 

Cuas. FE. Bowers. 





My Dear Dr. Bowers—You have been appointed co-associate with me 
as representative of your state to solicit funds for a proper memorial to the 
late Dr. N. 8S. Davis, of Chieago, as the founder of the American Medical 
Association. We do not require a large sum of money, but would much 
rather secure a smal] contribution from the many who loved him am will 
consider it a privilege to thus honor him. Five hundred dollars fyvom a 
like number of your medical association members would be appre iated 
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more tian twice the sum from a single individual. If voted from the fund 
of the state society would it not more equally represent all them embership? 
Yours sincerely, 

Henry O. Marcy, Chairman. 


Boston. Mass., Mareh 9, 1996. 


To the Editor—Would it not be interesting and profitable to secure a report ot 
the fees and salaries paid by Kansas railways o their surgeons? It might develop 
a cause lor united action. Could we not have a report at Topeka from some one in 
Kansas City who is familiar with the facts? 

Fraternally yours, 
W. H. GRAVES. 

To the Editor—Dr. Cludas has suggested that the Kansas Medical society secure 
a paid organizer, or at least secure the services of an efficient executive who could do 
all this work which only a most self-sacrificing councillor can afford to do, I think the 
suggestion a good one and wish that you would push it in the JourNnaL. Medical 
men are too busy, or cannot afford, to devote the time required to organize and create 
the interest necessary to make medical organization a success. If the doctors of 
Kansas are to enjoy the results of medical organization, much active and conscientious 
work will have to be done. 

Yours truly, 
H. L. ALKIRE. 

(Eprror’s Norr: Dr. Alkire’s letter shows what honor we ought to give the 
men who have given their time, money, and strength to organizing the profession 
Think of Shelley and Reynolds, and our present councillors!) The list of county so- 
cieties on another page should also be consulted—it shows “who’s who.”) 


A CASE REPORT ON PATENT MEDICINE FOISONING. 
Holland, Kans., March 5, 1906. 

To the Editor —I have read with interest the different articles re- 
ported in the Journal of the American Medieal Association about the use 
of patent medicines Now I have been unfortunate enough to get some 
experience in that line, of which I will give you a report. 

First Case. Female, 2 vears, 2 months, family history good, parents 
farmers. second child, one born since, six months old. Both are healthy 
children. Patient had never been sick since it was 2 or 3 weeks old. when 
a they sav it had one or two convulsions, from what cause I am unable to 
say. On Friday, February 16, 1906, the family went to a publie sale 20 
miles from home. They stayed all night with her mother near my place 


and started home Saturday morning After going a few miles Viola had a 


tonvulsion. They came to my office. I found pupils somewhat contracted, 


abdomen distended. Used Enemata with good results and the child seem- 
edall right. She slept till about 2:30 p. m. when her bowels moved. She 
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seemed all right until 5:30 p. m. when without any warning she went into 
convulsions. I had prescribed calomel 1-10 grain every 4 hour till 10 were 
given to be followed with oil. I was called again at 8:30 p. m. and found 
her in convulsions from which she never recovered. At 10 p. m. the night 
before she had got the cough medicine, (Foley’s Honey and Tar) and taken 
some, they did not know how much; but there was not much in the bottle 
when she got it, } inch or a little more. A council was called and restora- 
tives used, with no result. She died at 2:30 a.m. the 18th. I asked fora 
post mortem examination but was refused. 

Case 2—Lawrence, 3 month old, family history good, first child. On 
Saturday, February 23,the mother said the baby had a cold. On Sunday 
morning early they gave him three drops of Foley’s Honey and Tar. At 
7 a.m. he went to sleep and slept all day. During the day, they said 
they gave him 4 doses of this medicine He did not ery or nurse. At 12 
o’clock I was called and found the child completely anaesthetised. Pupils 
contracted to pin-point, without reflex. I used restoratives. Child re- 
covered without any serious results They had never given it anything 
else than 3 drops of kerosene at 4 p. m. 


What is it? I would like to hear from you if you feel so disposed. 
G. E. WHITE. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


Our Packing Houses.—‘‘The Great American Beef Trust, which seems 
to have defied for many years the Government of the United States, and its 
unwWholesome practices have been dealt with by our Special Sanitary Con- 
missioner. In the course of four lengthy articles published at the com- 
mencement of the year, a description of the Chicago stock-yards was given, 
together with a production of numerous photographs which testified to 
the accuracy of the assertions made. This was an indictment which con- 
cerns the whole civilized world, for the tinned meats, the smoked bacon, 
and the other provisions are exported from Chicago to all countries. Yet, 
this, the largest business of its sort that exists in the world, has been allowed 
to grow up under conditions of the wildest anarchy, as there is simply 
no law to control the annual slaughtering of millions of animals. 
though these animals are killed to supply buman beings with food, there 
is no law to compel those who kill them first to construct a suitable slaugh- 
tering house in which to kill them. The killing is done anywhere, even on 
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the upper floors of huge buidlings which possess none of the requirements 
of a slaughterhouse. So far back as 1836, the municipality of Brussels 
built ‘ts own slaughterhouse and since, as Well as before, that date a great 
number of laws and by laws have established in most civilized countries 
the manner in which a slaughterhouse must be constructed. Indeed, the 
planning of an abattoir or slaughterhouse, has become in itself quite a tech- 
nical matter. All this, however, is absolutely ignored at Chicago. Ani- 
mals re killed and the meat is prepared in places where natural light never 
penetrates, Where artificial light has to be employed in the middle of the 
day, Where there are defective closets within a few feet of the food, and 
where the tank for receiving diseased and condemned carcasses is also equally 
close it hand. Here on rafters and in nooks and corners, dirt and moisture 
accumulate and can never be properly disinfected. In these dark places 
the meat falls to the floor and comes in contact with the dirt from the boots 
of the workers and the bacilli from the sputum of a population among 
whom pulmonary tuberculosis is more prevalent than among other sections 
of the inhabitants of Chicago. 

According to the law of any country where legislation with regard to 
abattoirs has been enacted, the slaughtering of animals in the stockyards 
of Chicago as at present practiced could at once be stopped. The state of 
Illinois has only to copy any existing law on the subject so as to put an end 
to the danger and scandal. At the same time there is ample vacant space 
close to the railway lines and canals on which to build a gigantic collection 
of modern slaughterhouses, with quarantine station, bacteriological labor- 
atories, decent stabling ,cattle market, and, in fact, all that it necessary 
according to the latest reqimrements of sanitary science. The city of Chi- 
cago should at once erect public abattoirs on these lines and then should 
enact a law forbidding all private slaughtering. 

The packers, the Beef Trust, would thus be compelled to slaughter 
under humane and sanitary conditions and the charge per head for animals 
killed in the municipal abattoir would bring into the coffers of the city of 
Chicago at least $1,000,000 per annum—a revenue that would more than 
suffice to defray the cost of building the public abattoirs. The states of 
Europe, instead, of having, as at present, to enact special laws against im- 
portation from the city of Chicago, might then trade freely with that great 
emporium. 

In order that the trade in pork between Chicago and Europe should 
not be altogether stopped, the Government of the United States itself had 
tointerfere. Inspectors were appointed by the central authorities at Wash- 
ington to examine the carcasses of the pigs killed at Chicago and they are 
not now exported to Germany, Austria, France or Denmark unless accom- 
panied by a certificate issue d,not byany local authority, but by the Gov- 
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ernment of the United States itself. Formerly 3per cent of the pigs 
at Chicago were found to be be infected by trichinae. Now that 
some of these carcasses are microscopically examined the rearers and 
ers take greater care, so that the average number of cases has falle: 
percent. The appalling fact is that only the pigs supplying meat 
exported to the nations mentioned above, are microscopically exai 
The meat Which is exported to Great Britain is not so examined, nei 
that Which is consumed within the United States. Thus when wi 
American bacon in this country, We know that on an average of 14 pe 
of it is contaminated with trichinae. Why the British and the Ami 


themselves should be content to eat sueh dangerouslv infected meat 


the Germans, the Austrians, the French, and the Danes, will have no 


it, is one of the anomalies that passes ai] understanding. Why are 1 
the carcasses examined microscopically and those infected destroyed w} 
they are intended for home or foreign consumption. 

In America the sanitary aspect of the case has not been conside: 


t 


much as its economic aspect, though the latter has also its bearing on 


publie health. The fact that the meat supply of the entire country is : 
2 monopoly has stirred the Government to action and a variety 0! 
proceedings have been taken by the authorities against the Beet 
As the latter is now beginning to control the price of bread as well 


meat, the food supply of the nation is seriously mer aced. In these c 


we have pointed out that What laws against trusts and combines ma 


to accomplish might be achieved by rational sanitary legislation 
have urged that at Chicago there should be a pro} er bacteriological 
atory With ample window space on both sides as at Berlin; that there ; 
be convenient and safe arrangements for the railway traffic, the lan 
cattle, and the systematic disinfection of cattle vans as at the Pr 
State railway station of the Berlin municipal slaughter-house; 
there should be large destruction of diseased animals, in which the 
of a bull or a horse can be placed and reduced into an inoffensive | 
such as exists for the municipal slaughter-house of Hamburg, si! 
far awav from the preparation of the fresh and wholesome meat. | 
we pointed out that there should be stables, with model pavement 













Warmth and ventilation, and drainage such as exists at Anderlic! 
Brussels, and model rules for the conveyance of inspected, stamp 
efficientiv controlled meat to the retail shops.as Brussels. Nor wer 
suggested as mere hygienic ideals but as measures that have been | 
in practice and in each ease in Was stated where they might be seen i 
ing order. AJ! these things, however, are ignored at Chieago,and a s 
proof of this ignorance was given in London during the summer. A 
ists’ exhibition was held at Convent Garden Theatre and here the 
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of one of the Chicago packers exhibited over their stall a gigantic photo- 
graph of the Chicago stock yards. Thus every visitor to the exhibition 
could see for himseif that there are no proper siaughter-houses at the Chi- 
eago Stockyards. Such buiidings as exist and were shown in the photo- 
graph would be condemned under any existing law defining what a slaughter- 
house should be. As we observed at the time, the display of such a photo- 
graph in London, where there are at least a few persons who know some- 
thing about the subject, is a proof of cynical indifference to the opinion of 
all who are capable of judging these questions. There are, however, signs 
of improvement. Dr. Charles G. Whalen, the new commissioner of health 
of the city of Chicago, has determined to protect the city itseif from the 
stockyards. He has appointed six new inspectors to examine all meat 
which is intended for sale to the inhabitants of the city. The results is that 
since August 7th to December Ist of this year 2,391,719 pounds of meat 
and fish and 389,378, pounds of fruit and vegetables have been seized and 
destroyed. Thus it is estimated that the housewives of Chicago have been 
prevented from spending $47,722 in the purchase of food ‘the consumption 
of Which” says the commissioner of health,” would have injured health and 
spread tuberculosis, trichiniasis, and other diseases.’’ The principal causes 
of the condemnation of meat Were in 85 per cent cases of tuberculosis, in 
12 per cent actinomycosis or “lumpy jaw” and in 4 per cent hog cholera. 
All this is very satisfactory so far as the Chicago consumers are concerned, 
but what about the other consumers? In any case these enormous seizures 
of diseasdd carcasses clearly incicate the urgent need of really effective 
regulation ana control over the whole of the Chicago stock yards and the 
packing-town business.’”-—The London Lancet for Dee. 30, 1005. 


The New York Polyclinic Hospital issues an appeal for support, show- 
ing that in the last two years it has paid off a debt of $57,000 and is deserv- 
ing of financial assistance. New York City is burdened with a lot of hospitals 
which have splendid equipment, but no endowment. The citizens of 
that city should the more appreciate an institution which is showing such 
a favorable record as Dr. Chetwood has presented in the Polyclinic. 


The Salina Hospital has issued its first annual report. We would 
greet it with a “Banzai.” It has treated 91 private and 7 charity patients 
during the year—showing a total of 1508 days of treatment. The report 
isan attractive brochure of 16 pages and cover. The officers are Dr. N. 
D. Tobey, president; Dr. W. H. Winterbotham, vice president; Dr. Howard 
N. Moses, secretary; and Dr. J. H. Winterbotham, treasurur. The directors 
are N. 1). Tobey, W. S. Harvey, J. R. Crawford, A. G. Anderson, A. R. 
Tuttle. We wish it and its kindred hospitals success. 


2 a8 ED Ba te ci er 
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Man and His Poisons—A practical exposition of the causes, 
symptoms and treatment of seli-poisoning, by Albert Abrams, A. M., M. 
D. (Heidelberg,) F. R. M. S., San Francisco, Cal. Illustrated by 17 plates 
and cuts. 8 vo. Pp 250. New York. E. B. ‘reat & .0., 241-243 West 
23rd street, 1906, Price $1.50. 

If he does nothing else Dr. Abrams stimulates his readers to thought. 
In his first chapter he brings us practically to the standpoint of the pan- 
theist who believes that all is mind and that nothing matters. His book 
is chiefly a forensic on the matter of intestinal and similar auto-intoxica- 
tions. It is readible and worth the reading. We need such a stirring up 
now and then to show us that all is not comprehended in the philosophy 
of our regular text books. P 


The World’s Anatomists by G. W. H. Kemper, M. D., Professor of 
the History of Medicine in the Medica® College of Indiana, Indianapolis. 
Revised and enlarged from the original serial publication in The Medical 
Book News. Eleven illustrations, nine of which are portraits. P. Blak- 
iston’s Son & Co., 1012 Walnut street, Philadelphia. 1915. Small, 16 
mo., paper, pp 79. 

This is nothing more than a catalog arranged alphabetically of the 
various men listed. Such a work involves an immense amount of research. 
Hence we are not surprised to find this work very superficial and replete 
with errors. Thus Kuehne of Heidelberg is spoken of as a physician, when 
he was a Ph. D. If now someone would take Dr. Kemper’s work and put 
in the really interesting data regarding each life, we would have a very 
satisfactory reference book. 


The Ophthalmoscope and How to Use It by James Thorington, A. M., 
M. D., Professor of diseases of the eye in the Philadelphia Polyelinic. 73 
illustrations; 12 colored plates. Cloth, 12 mo. pp 298. Philadelphia. 
P. Blakiston’s Son & Co., 1906. Price $1.50. 

This book seems to us worthy of hearty commendation to the general 
practitioner who would not hand over the simplest ophthalmoscopic 
examinations to the specialist. It is clearly and simply written, evidently 
after long acquaintance with the needs of practitioners taking postgraduate 
courses. The giving of a few plates showing the more important condi 
tions of the retina are a valuable addition. To us it is evident that the 
general practitioner must pay more attention to such matters as the eye, 
or else fail to meet the demands of the times. For we need the evidence 
to be obtained from a study of the special senses quite often and a large 
proportion of these patients can or will not go to another man to help us 
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out with our diagnosis. The specialist is to take care of the hard cases.— 
the general practitioner has no right to send his patients to expensive 
specialists for slight ailments which he himself ought to be able to care 
for. such books as this of Thorington’s will help the family physician to 
meet lis obligations successfully. 


tate Journal.—The present is an exceedingly interesting period in 
medical development in this country. The last three or four generations 
of the last century saw the growth of many medical schools and the output 
of many physicians. It is safe to say that over half the ‘“schools’’ were 
quite unnecessary and as large a proportion of their output were so poorly 
educated to as to have little if any real claim to the title of doctor of medi- 
cine. There was nothing to prevent the ‘diploma mill” from flourishing 
and nothing to require adherence to any standard on the part of any medi- 
eal school. A few years ago it was estimated that about half the physi- 
cians in this country made no effort to keep up with medical progress by 
reading current medical literature. But all this is changing. With the 
advent of the medical practice laws requiring an examination, came a 
fatal illness to ‘‘diploma mills” and private medical schools which did not 
or could not give a satisfactory medical education The privately owned 
and “published for profits” medical journal and the nostrum maker appeal 
not to the intelligent but to the ignorant, and they too are afflicted with 
the same illness which is causing the timely death of the “diploma mill.”’ 
All over the country, medical organizations are awaking to the fact that 
it is highly desirable to own and control their own medical publications, 
and thus have a medium for intercommunication and for publishing the 
truth. Who, for instance, would look to the New York Medical Journal 
with its expressed leaning toward the nostrum maker, or the Medical Record 
with quite as acute a leaning in the same direction, and a dignity which will 
not permit its editorial pages to know that its advertising pages exist; 
who would expect either of these journals to discuss in plain words and with 
unbiased judgment, the evils of the nostrum business as they effect the 
medical profession? Who would expect any of the small, privately owned 
“medical” journals throughout the country, many of them owned and 
edited by ignorant men and intended to be read by other and quite as 
ignorant subscribers, to print the truth about the frauds and worthless 
nostrums which subsidize them? Thus the state journals have come to 
stay. ‘Che day of the uneducated physician is gone, and the day of nostrum- 
supported and ‘“‘published-for-profit’’? medical journals is almost at. its 
end. Some farsighted advertisers have recognized this fact and are se- 
curing preferred space in state journals on long term contracts; others 
will presently awake to the fact that the combined circulation of the state 
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journals ofiers unquestionably the very best advertising medium anc that 
the expenditures of additional money is merely waste, unless it is ‘*ush” 
money.’ —(Dr. Jones in the California State Journal. 


Nerve Sanatoria—Dr. Burnett is increasing the capacity of his private 
home by building an addition on the south. Dr. Glassock is putting on 
a great addition to Grandview Sanatorium; and Dr. Punton is working 
out plans for a greater capacity in his hospital. Dr. Lindsay is. conduet- 
ing a successful pavilion in Topeka. The Battle Creek Sanitarium people 
have established a branch in Wichita. _This speaks either for an increase 
in nervous troubles, or else a growing ability to indulge in sanitarium 
treatment. Whichever it is, we physicians should give greater attention 
to these troubles. Dr. Burnett, has, for instance, some $40,000.00 tied up 
in his institution and he has spent years in study and observation in pre- 
paring for his work. All of which goes to show that the demand of far 
greater excellence in our profession and that he is indeed foolish who seeks 
short cuts or cheap tools,—either for himself or his consultants. 


Price of Phenacetin (Acetphenetidinum) to be Reduced—The patent 
on phenacetin expires on March 27, and after that date it will be sold at 
33 cents in ounce lots. If bought or purchased under the pharmacopaeic 


name—acetphenetidintum—the price will be $1.15 a pound or 7 cents an 


ounce.—Journal A. M. A. 


Why not also in Kansas? 

“We do not wish to appear visionary or be chargeable with building castles in 
the air, but we believe that the time is ripe for the Arkansas Medical Society to take 
up the question of establishing a home for the State Medical Society of Arkansas, 
I mean by a home, a building five or six stories high suitable for renting out as offices 
to the medical profession of Little Rock, utilizing the ground floor for store purposes, 
to contain a room sufficiently large to accommodate lecturers and take care of State 
and other medical society meetings that might convene in this city. We do not be 
lieve that the physicians of Pulaski County are willing to undertake such an enter- 
prise, and while it would be a good thing for the profession in Little Rock to own such 
a building, why not make it greater and grander in its scope and erect a more costly 
building by asking the physicians of the Arkansas Medical Society to take stock in 
such an enterprise. -It certainly would not be an innovation. We_ believe that it 
would be a profitable investment from the beginning, not only a profitable invest- 
ment, but it would be a monument to the progressiveness of the members of the 
Arkansas Medical Society. Let our House of Delegates consider this at our next 
meeting and appoint a committee to investigate and report at the 1907 meet.ng.” 
—Bulletin of the Arkansas Society. 

Just think of the glory of having in Topeka, a medical building ocev- 
pied by the secretary of the Kansas Medical Society, the State Board of 
health, and the State Beard of Medical Examination and Registration. 
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Politics in State Societies—The following letter in Colorado Medi- 
cine touches on some fundamental matters which our readers ‘‘out in Kan- 
sas” sould heed. The present system of organization requires consistent 
and persistent effort. Verv few men are willing and able to do the work; 
{n selecting our office bearers, we should think of ablity to do work and 
our kind of work as well as of the candidate’s good fellowship: 

“Replying to your request for impressions of the society’s last meeting, 
Ishall necessarily be confined to the early sessions. 

“In common with our associations of men who do things, our society 
has for fifteen years heard the wails of “gang, clique, and fixers’? echoed 
from one hilltop to another by members of the pack who never got close 
enough to the game to cause their hackles to rise, much less bring in the 
game. 

Every association of men for purposes secular, scientific or religious 
has been and will be dominated by a few men, energetic, and ambitious 
for its success, Whom those who take an ephemeral annual interest designate 
by different names intended to express disapproval. 

“These facts have been peculiarly applicable to the affairs of the state 
sweiety for years, and the same old suspicions are brought to the meetings 
by men of similar processes of cerebration annually—men who are never 
ven at the society’s committee meetings or taking part in its scientific 
deliberations. Grown tired of these serial charges of usurpation, two 
members announced their withdrawal from active participation in formu- 
lating the future policy of the society. 

“Harmony (?) was apparent, but not the kind promised for years by 
the malcontents, but rather that which is engendered by the reading of the 
“Last Will and Testament.”’ 

“Two aspiring successors to the trust were born instantly and a guer- 
ila warfare inaugurated for imaginary spoils; later dispersed, however, by 
the Regulars. 

“A good healthy clique has been and will be the essential of our society’s 
prosperity. It is simply the working force of the body organized for work, 
to which every member is eligible and from which some stand aloof from 
personal jealousies or because absence veils a paucity of knowledge medical. 

“The controlling spirits of the association have been regularly charged 
With advancing their coworkers to prominent places in its councils. And 
they have. It could scarcely be expected of a body of men sane enough to 
practice medicine and ambitious for success, that they would fill the offices 
With men who rarely attend its meetings, but instead, remain at home to 
beat the bushes with the methods used by their forebears. 

“Not ameeting of the A.M. A. passes without one or more members of 
our society being honored with high places in it. National associations of 
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specialists frequently take their presidential from our association. It is 
because the society has been in the hands tof a clique, or in spite of it, that 
its reputation is so good away from home? 

“The edifying sight was this year enjoyed of a personally grand man 
raising the cry. against ‘gang rule and star chamber proceedings,’ who 
has been at few meetings in twelve years, and then dangled his hat be 
tween his knees on a back seat, long enough to have it said that he “at- 
tended.”” There was no one to rise and charge him with ever having be- 
longed to a ‘‘clique.” 

“Tt is more profitable to retrospect than to prognosticate. 

“The clique of the state society hasbeen for fifteen years composed 
of medical men, self elected, and self perpetuated, permeated with the well- 
defined purpose of making executive officers of members most likely to 
keep the society moving pari passu with the evolution of scientifie medi- 
cine. One year its presiding officer would be chosen from a little farming 
community, again from a struggling collge faculty; the next, a represen- 
tative from a competing college was selected, each giving excellent results, 
although they never for aninstant relaxed the college strangle from the 
throat of the other, while the little parish continued to howl “‘clique”’ from 
a safe distance. 


The pictures of those who have been inthe foremost of our society for 
years, hung in a gallery, would be instantly recognized by Colorado as 
representing the progress of medicine and the integrity of mannood. And 
every medical society medical college, medico-social sect and rural com- 
munity could point to one or more and say with pride, “He belonged to us.” 

“The Clique of the State Society,’’ Forsooth! 


The Present Medical Curriculum—‘‘Sirs—The report recently made to the Royal 
College of Physicians of London by a committee appointed to consider a communica- 
tion from the Royal College of Surgeons of England on the subject of the medical 
curriculum is now public property and, taken along with the admitted falling off in 
the entry of medical students, calls attention to a state of affairs which seems to de 
mand speedy remedy. The present system of medical education appears to be a 
compromise between the competing claims of various sciences. The medical student 
passes through many Hands and the teachers of each branch tends to claim the great- 
est possible amount of time for his particular specialty. As a result we run the risk 
of losing sight of the true object of medical education which is simply to endow the 
future medical practitioner with the knowledge requisite to enable him to treat sick 
persons in the best possible manner. For this purpose he must know the structure 
and functions of the human body in health and disease, and the action and admir- 
istration of all recognized remedies. In other words, he must become acquainted 
with the truths of anatomy, physiology and pathology, and with chemistry, materia 
medica and thereapeutics—these together forming the basis of his practical knowledge. 
In addition, the medical practitioner should possess such a measure of general culture 
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as will enable him to meet well-informed persons among his patients on equal terms; 
he will thus uphold the credit of what was once considered a learned profession. It 
js at the entrance examination before registration that the student’s possession of 
this latter requirement should be ascertained. If we ask how far these objects are 
fulfilled by the present arrangement we have to confess that it is doubly defective. 
The standard of the entrance examination is so low that students often appear unable 
to write their own language accurately, have no knowledge of its literature, and little 
general information. On the other hand, the purely professional side of the curriculum 
is overloaded with unnecessary matter. A course of instruction in physics and biology 
is not essential for the treatment of disease. It should, perhaps form a part of the 
general education of all cultivated persons at the present day; but so long as it does not 
do so, it should not be compulsory upon the medical students. These subjects should 
form a part of the medical examination but should be optional, along with a sufficient 
range of alternative subjects, such as modern languages, history, geography, and so 
on. The subsequent course of professional study would then be limited to the sciences 
mentioned above as essential. If the curriculum were thus curtailed, the student 
would have time in a five years’ course for that amount of bedside study which is now 
so conspicuous’y neglected in favor of theoretical work. At present we are turning 
out at our medical schools men with a smattering of many sciences but with little prac- 
tical ability to treat the sick.”—Wm. Cecil Bosanquet in The Lancet, Feb. 3, 1906. 


Nasal Catarrh—For many years I used various remedies and met with varying 
suecess until tiring of one remedy after another I relied solely on Potassium Perman- 
ganate in weak solutions as a nasal douche, but a review of some points in this paper 
will show why I always sought for something else. Glyco-Thymoline has usurped 
the place of the permanganate solution in my armamementarium, and after sufficient 
trial establishing faith, implicit faith, in its therapeutic for this connection. A knowl- 
edge of its essential constituents and their therapeutic action only tends to strengthen 
a belief in its specificity. Caution is necessary in the selection and use of remedies, 
but a fair trial has proven no untoward inconvenience emanating from the use of this 
remedy. Meanwhile the therapeutic results are gratifying and the good effect of 
Glyco-Thymoline can be easily verified by a trial, when conclusion will be the result 
of practical truths only.”—John A. Hale, Alto Pass, III. 


One Iffustration of Fraternity and Co-Operation—An Idaho physician who made 
application for license to practice was rejected because the results of his examination 
were not satisfactory, and the district judge to whom his appeal was taken reviewed 
his examination papers, raising the grade, but not raising it enough to pass him. He 
then appealed to the Supreme Court, and, while the case was pending, Dr. R. L. 
Nourse, the president of the Idaho State Medical Society, who was also a member 
of the State Board of Medical Examiners at the time the application referred to was 
acted on, commented rather pointedly in his annual address, on the actions and words 
of this district judge. Besides quoting freely from the judge’s opinion as handed down, 
Dr. Nourse said: ‘Think of it: A judge, however learned he may be in matters of 
law, sitting as superior to a board of six medical men on matters pertaining to medi- 
tine, gravely scrutinizing the markings gifen by a medical board to a candidate for 
4 license to practice medicine, to see if he had been rated correctly. It would be 
intensely funny if it were not, in fact, so serious a matter.” Further, commenting 
on the remarks of the judge concerning the subject of pathology, Dr. Nourse said: 
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“Tt will, no doubt, be news to you that pathology is a subject that only specialists 
(he does not say what specialists) are expected to be posted on. Although every bona 
fide medical school in existence teaches pathology, and every state examining board 
must examine on it, yet this learned judge sweeps it aside as an unfair test.”’ For 
these remarks Dr. Nourse was summoned before the judge, who fined him $300.00 
and costs for contempt of court. An appeal was taken to the Supreme Court, but it 
refused to set aside the action of the district judge and the fine was paid. Dr. Nourse’s 
public criticism of the judge while the case was yet unfinished may have been tech- 
nically wrong, but it was worth the fine to have the opportunity of expressing the 
frank opinion. The best part of the whole matter, however, is that the members of 
the Idaho State Medical Society showed their fraternal feelings in a practical by vol- 
untarily taking such action that Dr. Nourse will be nearly, if not fully, repaid. They 
have sent to the secretary $240 and more is still coming in. It is this spirit which is 
the natural result of organization, that is so encouraging for the future, for it is a spirit 
that is gradually coming to prevail among the members of the profession in every state. 
—From the Journal of A. M. A. Feb. 24, 1906. 


For Sale—$900.00 buys my residence and practice. (Practice is worth 
$1600 a year.) Location, Northeastern Kansas. Population 500. Ap- 
pointments, several good ones. Reason for selling, ill health. Address 
No. 29, Journal office, Simpson Block, Kansas City, Kansas. 


For Sale—Real estate and drug stock (drug store) for $3000. To 
the purchaser of the above I will give my practice (unopposed) which brought 
me in $3000.00 last year. Location in Northern Oklahoma, about 75 miles 
from Wichita. Address, J. S. Journal Office, Simpson Block, Kansas 
City, Kansas. 


For Sale—A $3,000.00 unopposed practice for sale in eastern Kansas. 
Collections, 95 per cent. Asnap. Good reasons for selling. Address 
No. 30, JoURNAL OFFICE, Simpson Block, Kansas City, Kansas. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Dr, E. H, Thrailkifl takes pleas- 


ure in announcing to the profes- 





sion that he has opened a sani- 
tarium at 916 East Eighth street, 
Kansas City, Mo,, for the treat- 


ment of Diseases of the Rectum. 





All the conveniences of a modern 


hospital can’ be fobtainedj here. 


The Management is Strictly Ethical in Everu Detail, 


(Sanitarium: 10-12 
Hours | Oftice: (307-308 Rialto Building) 3 to 5 p.m. BOTH PHONES. 

















ADDENDA, 


Cloud County Society meets at Clyde, April 12. 
The Golden Belt Society meets at Abilene, April 5. 


Write your congressman about the pure food bill. Our enemies are 
ending literature broadcast to overcome the movement. Write today. 


Cowley County Medical society met in regular session at Winfield, 
March 8, 1906. Dr. J. H. Guinn read a paper entitled “Use of Antyline 
Gas in Medicine,” and Dr. Willis H. Hall reported a case. The following 
oficers were elected for the ensuing year: C. E. Pugh, president; J. H. 
(uinn, vice president, H. L. Snyder, secretary; J. A. Jacobus, treasurer 
Drs. W. T. McKay, and E. B. Emory were elected delegates to state society. 
Four new members were elected. 

H. L. Snyper, Secretary. 
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URISEPTIN—A FAKE PAMPHLET. 
Seneca, Kansas, March 15, 1906. 
Dear Docror HOXIE: 

Under separate cover send youas’ . . . . read at the meeting 
of the society of physicians and surgeons of the state of Kansas. Doubtless 
you have seen it, possibly heard it “read.” It’s red, anyhow, red hot. It 
‘is seldom that one of the millions of such ‘reads’ can be noticed.” Maybe 
there are physicians other than myself who know nothing of ‘The Society 
of the physicians and surgeons of the State of IXansas.’”’ I hope, therefore, 
that in an early issue of the official Medical Journal of Kansas you will tel] 
us about it. The society in question is responsible for the red paper read. 
There is scant comfort in the fact that the thing is an importation, being 
fathered by a state society. The Kansas Medical Society desires to keep 
the medical profession free from both ignorance and charlatanism, and to 
that end publishes a monthly journal. ‘he “paper” submitted and kindred 
ones furnish a salient point of attack upon the enemies of the public and 
the medical profession. We are the avowed antagonists of impure food 
and nostrums. Let us keep this kind of literature out of Kansas and out 
of Kansas Medical societies especially. There may be some merit in the 
drug but the “seven golden cases” or candlesticks certainly throw no light 
upon the subject. All such papers are addressed to the unlearned, the 
unreasoning and the credulous. Did not this latter class abound such 
papers as “Urie Acid and Its Elimination,” with clinical reports oi seven 
Cases”? would never be printed. The manufacturers are doubtless receiving 
orders for ‘‘Uroseptin’”. If it be ap active medicine harm will result 
from it chiefly because of the class of physicians who will handle it on the 
strength of such a recommendation as the “Read at ete.” ven the 
valuable and official ““Rurotropin” calls for superior knowledge, skill, ob- 
servation and precision in the application to the Uropontie system. Its 
range and limits of usefulness have yet to be defined. While such medi- 
cine—all active medicines—often accomplish what we desire, they neces 
sarily have other effects, some of which may be highly undesirable. — These 
pros and cons must be watched and weighed with knowledge and skill 
wedded to an interest scarcely short of enthusiasm, for all are two-edged 
instruments. 

Many young men go out from medical colleges, begin an indiscriminate 


purveying of drugs, unauthorized, even quite contrary to the spirit and 
injunctions of the Alma Mater they have left a long, long way abiead of 
them. But those who later assault society with ‘‘clinical reports, read at 
the meeting . . . ,” of the type herein considered, are a class sw 


generis and in these days of general reform deserve notice. 
N. Hayes. 





